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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
OLD is the man who would undertake to move Mr. Reed 
against his will. He has decreed for the House, while the 
tariff bill is pending in the Senate, a season of inactivity, and to 
move him from his set purpose of refusing to appoint the committees 
of the House, and so organize the machinery of the House for gen- 
eral legislation, seems to be impossible. The majority of the House 
could, of course, if it would, drive Mr. Reed to appoint the various 
committees and organize the House for the transaction of busi- 
ness. But the Speaker has many favors, big and little, to 
dispense, and so it happens that the will of Mr. Reed is the will 
of the House. Members expecting desirable committee appoint- 
ments do not want to displease the Speaker, nor do they want to 
displease the man who can by a mere word of approval bring 
measures in which they are interested before the House, and by a 
nod of the head press them to passage, or by a word of disapproval 
Prevent them from coming before the House. 
Practically no legislation of importance and involving debate 
can receive consideration at the hands of the House that is not 
smiled upon by the Committee on Rules, of which the Speaker is 








chairman, and presented to the House accompanied by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, limiting debate and fixing a time 
for the taking of the vote. Such resolution is first taken up by 
the House, and, when adopted, as such rules invariably are, the 
House proceeds to consider the measure under special order and 
to the exclusion of other business until it is pressed to a vote. 
Thus it is that the Speaker, who, as chairman of the Committee 
or Rules, virtually makes the special orders under which the 
House acts, can push along measures he is willing to have passed 
upon by the House, while he can keep in the recesses of commit- 
tee measures that for one reason or another have excited his 
disapproval. 

With such power in the Speaker’s hands, such preferences to 
distribute, the man who would undertake to drive the Speaker to 
the appointment of committees must needs be bold, and when, 
besides, the members of the majority await the distribution of 
committee plums within the gift of the Speaker, they have much 
reason not to antagonize the great man. Soit is not surprising 
that the will of the Speaker is the will of the House, and that the 
members of the majority say amen to the refusal of Mr. Reed to 
appoint the Committees of the House, and organize it for business. 


Bur there are some members of the House who expect little 
from Mr. Reed, and fear not his frown. It has been his habit to 
treat the Populists with scant consideration ; they expect little 
consideration from him now, and have nothing to lose by annoy- 
ing him. At any rate, Mr. Simpson, of Kansas, essayed the 
task of driving Mr. Reed, against his will, to the appointment 
of the House Committees. He set out to drive the Speaker by 
threatening to block business én the House by refusing unanimous 
consent to the consideration of such random business as might be 
brought before the House and thus lock the wheels of the House, 
in the absence of a quorum, until such time as the Speaker saw 
fit to appoint the Committees and permit the House to organize 
for business. But, by tactics of obstruction, Mr. Simpson can 
scarcely hope to drive Mr. Reed, for Mr. Reed having outlined a 
policy of inactivity for the House, obstructionist tactics can give 
him little trouble, for there is no legislation desired by Mr. Reed, 
and that Mr. Simpson might hamper ; and, besides, when per- 
chance a quorum is needed to unlock the wheels, a quorum can 
be found. 

So all that Mr. Simpson has accomplished has been to 
enliven the House for an hour or two, call out from Mr. Dingley 
the statement that the special session was called for a special 
purpose, that of raising revenue; that the House had done its 
part, and that it was the desire of the majority not to undertake 
any other legislation of a general character at this session, and 
give Mr. Bailey the opportunity to say that the Democrats, fully 
impressed with the belief that the Republicans could not legislate 
for the good of the country, had no desire to goad the Speaker 
into the appointment of committees, or his party into general 
legislation which, Mr. Bailey asserted, was, if we could judge by 
past experiences, sure to be detrimental to the interests of the 


people. 
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Such a partisan exhibition, when the country is crying for 
relief, is not what our people want. Representatives are not sent 
to Congress merely that they may draw partisan lines and make 
a record upon which they can stand for re-election, but to look 
after the interests of their constituents by the enactment of 
needed legislation. It is true that the members of a minority 
party are powerless to enact legislation of a general nature such 
as desired by their constituents and upon which party lines have 
been drawn and campaigns fought, but there is much-needed 
legislation, not of a partisan nature, and that could be effected, 
if not approached in a partisan and carping spirit. , 

After the enactment of such legislation, the members of a 
minority party are in duty bound to their constituents, to strive. 
Because the Democrats in the present Congress are powerless to 
lift the load that weighs down on our producing classes in the 
only way that seems possible to lift it, is no reason for these 
Representatives to fold their hands and make no effort to ease the 
load where they can, and give such relief as is possible to our 
producing classes under their crushing load. 

For instance, a national bankruptcy law, such as would 
enable unfortunate debtors to start life anew, would give much 
relief. Now, it may be very germanely argued that it is the 
appreciation of gold and fall in prices that has made most of our 
bankrupts, and that the prime need is to remove the great cause 
of bankruptcy, to wit, falling prices, by restoring silver to its 
place as money. And this remedy the Republicans prevent. But 
because we cannot have bimetallism, cannot remove the cause of 
thousands of bankruptcies, is no reason why we should not relieve 
these bankrupts by the passage of a national bankruptcy act, 
giving them a release from their old debts and enabling them to 
start in life anew, earn a livelihood, and recuperate, if possible, 
their fortunes, in which event the honest debtor will voluntarily 
pay his old debts. To make it impossible for debtors to start life 
anew, by permitting old debts to hang over them after they have 
lost all their property, and thus prevent them from gathering 
new, and recuperating their fortunes, is to make it impossible for 
debtors to pay old debts, and this is just what our present State 
bankrupt laws, which should be superseded by a general bank- 
ruptcy law, do for debtors. 


THE Senate has taken up the question of bankruptcy legis- 
lation, for which the country is thankful, even though the 
measure before the Senate points in a wrong direction. It is 
harsh to debtors and builds up a Complicated machinery for the 
collection of debts. Now, what we want, is not legislation for 
the collection of debts, but legislation that will enable unfortu- 
nate debtors to earn money with which they can pay their debts. 
The bill before the Senate aims to accomplish both of these 
ends, but it is calculated to defeat both, for it would result in 
forcing many debtors into bankruptcy on motion of exacting 
creditors, who, if given a fair chance, could avoid bankruptcy 


and the dissipation of values consequent on bankruptcy and the . 


winding up of an insolvent estate. 

What we want to do is to keep debtors on their feet, not 
push them to the wall, and when they have been pushed into 
bankruptcy to help them onto their feet again. Now, the meas- 
ure before the Senate, if enacted into law, would first result in 
harsh treatment of debtors and aid shortsighted creditors in push- 
ing debtors to the wall and then when they were needlessly 
pushed to the wall and a needless loss entailed upon them, 
extend the hand of help to draw them onto their feet again. It is 
folly to frame a bill so as to first aggravate that which it would 
afterwards in a measure remedy. We do not want to do wrong 
for the purpose of undoing it. What we want is a bankruptcy 
measure akin to the substitute proposed by Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota, for the pending measure, a bankruptcy measure that 
will not make it easier to put temporarily involved debtors into 
bankruptcy, but which will enable debtors who have been unfor- 








tunate and who have honestly assigned all their property 
for the benefit of their creditors, to get a release from their old 
debts and start in business anew, on their own account, some- 
thing which they cannot now do, for the old debts weigh upon 
them and any property which they may gather is liable to be 
seized by their old creditors and taken in satisfaction of old debts. 
Consequently unfortunate debtors are, under our present laws, 
unable to get ahead, unable to accumulate the capital without 
which they cannot embark in industry and recuperate their for- 
tunes. Repeal these laws, models of unwisdom, by passing a 
national bankruptcy act such as will enable debtors to get a release 
from old debts, gather new accumulations of capital, start in 
business again and recuperate their fortunes, and we will doa 
great service to both debtors and creditors. 

It is not to the advantage of creditors to drive their debtors 
into bankruptcy when such debtors have a fair chance of pulling 
out of temporary difficulties, for to do so is to cause a shrinkage 
in the value of the debtor’s assets and a loss in their distribution, 
as well as to destroy the prospective earnings of the debtor, 
which would otherwise be available for the payment of his 
debts. In short, creditors can do best by themselves, by help- 
ing an unfortunate debtor on to his feet rather than by forcing 
him to the wall, for the debtor can realize more out of his assets 
than an assignee ; when the debtor manages his assets there are 
no assignee and court charges for distribution that must reduce 
the sum coming to creditors, and besides when he is not forced to 
the wall, his business is not ruined, he suffers no loss of earning 
power, and thus the value of the business, as a business, which a 
debtor may have built up, is not sacrificed and lost to his creditors. 
To put it in the power of one unreasonable creditor to force a tem- 
porarily involved debtor into bankruptcy must work great injustice 
not only to the debtor, but to all other creditors. It is because 
the bill before the Senate would do this that it is objectionable. 


Ir the House would put in its idle hours in consideration of 
a measure of this character it would be making profitable use of © 
time now wasted. But Mr. Reed has set himself against per- 
mitting any legislation of moment, other than the tariff bill, to 
come before the House at the special session. And as we have 
said there seems little chance of driving Mr. Reed against his will. 
Mr. Simpson’s effort has failed signally. It only served to call 
out a threat from Republicans ; we trust it did not emanate from 
Mr. Reed. That threat was that if the minority attempted to 
drive the Speaker into appointing the Committees of the House, he 
might favor them by appointing the Committees on Elections, and, 
putting those committees to work on the contests, cause the 
unseating of a number of Democrats. So we were told that if 
Democrats got in the way of the Speaker some of their number 
might expect to be promptly unseated, and thus punished for 
trying todrive the Speaker. Now, as salaries of members whose 
seats are contested run on until they are unseated, this early 
unseating would result in no less than a money penalty for 
obstructionist tactics. 

Just how such early settling of contested seats could be 
brought about is, however, not quite clear. Under the general 
law governing such contests, they cannot be hurried, and under 
the law cannot be brought before the House, at the earliest, for 
four or five months yet. ‘This is because the law governing these 
cases gives the member holding a certificate of election thirty 
days after the serving of a notice of contest for filing his answer. 
Then it gives ninety days for the taking of evidence by the par- 
ties to the contest. Then this evidence must be transmitted to 
the Clerk of the House of Represeniatives, opened there in pres- 
ence of the parties to the contest, who must be given twenty days 
notice of the breaking of the seals. The evidence must then be 
printed, after which thirty days are given to the contestant 
to file a printed brief in support of his case. A like period is 
given to the sitting member after receipt of the contestant’s brief 
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for filing a brief in his defense, and then thirty days more is 
given to the contestant to file a rejoinder. All this has to be 
gone through with, which must take a period of eight to nine 
months before the contest can be taken up by the Committee on 
Elections. Perhaps, however, this delay might be gotten over 
by the present House by the passage of a retroactive act repeal- 
ing the law governing contests and under which contests have 
been commenced. It would be depriving the parties to the con- 
test of the protection guaranteed to them at the time of the 
commitment of the act, over which the dispute had arisen, that 
is, the election; but over such breach of faith the present House 
might not quibble. It has already transgressed in this line, and 
one transgression paves the way for others. 


SENATOR KYLE, of South Dakota, has announced his inten- 
tion of voting for the Dingley bill, and Republicans, at least 
those of them who long to see it pass, for, as strange as it may 
seem, there are Republicans who would like to see it fail, are 
consequently jubilant. That there are Republicans in Congress 
who would like to see the tariff defeated in the Senate by Demo- 
cratic and Populist votes, is not, however, as strange as it may 
seem. These Republicans have no faith in the Dingley tariff 
bringing the promised prosperity. They think, in fact, that 
with the filling up of the country the United States is approach- 
ing Old World conditions, and that nothing can prevent a fall of 
wages to the European level. Yet they feel that if the Dingley 
tariff is passed and fails to bring prosperity, such failure will be 
the hammer that will drive the nails into their coffins, and close 
to them the avenues of political life. But, if the Dingley bill 
should be defeated, they could go to their constituents, put the 
blame of grinding times on the failure of the tariff to become 
law, and on this cry win the Congressional elections of 1898. So 
the Republicans, who reason thus, and have no faith in their 
own remedy, a remedy for which they must speak and vote, fer- 
vently wish that the tariff bill may somewhere strike a snag. 

But the other Republicans, who have faith in their remedial 
legislation, are naturally well pleased with the accession of 
Senator Kyle to their ranks. His accession, however, probably 
did not come as a surprise to some of these Republicans, at 
least not to those who had a hand in his election, for, though 
a Populist, it is to the help of the Republican National Commit- 
tee that he owes his seat. That he gave a guid pro quo for this 
help, that he sold principle for place, can no longer be doubted. 
And he is the only clergyman in the Senate ! 


But the Republicans have not plain sailing though they can 
count on the vote of Senator Kyle. The Western Republican 
Senators are not satisfied with the rates of the Dingley bill, 
especially on wool. They ask that the minimum duty on carpet 
wools be raised from 32 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to an 
average of less than three cents a pound to a minimum of six 
cents a pound. They also ask that a duty be placed on hides. 
Truly, do they assert, that the agriculturist is entitled to more 
protection than he gets, and much in need of protection of some 
sort he is. And as tariff duties on wheat and corn and his great 
crops will be of no service to him, and as he cannot get re- 
munerative prices for these products, the only thing that tariff 
protection can do for him is to encourage him to go into sheep 
raising. So, it is argued, all the more reason for building up 
higher duties on wool. The necessity of doing something for 
the farmer is emphazised by the recent drop of wheat, a fall from 
which, even with the help of the war-like European dispatches, 
there has been but a partial recovery. The world’s crops return- 
ing to something like normal, our farmers have to look out for a 
return of fifty cent wheat. And wheat cannot be raised for fifty 


cents a bushel, for at fifty cents a bushel the average acre of 
wheat will yield less than $6. 


And_an acre of land cannot be 








plowed and harrowed and sown and the crop harvested and 
threshed for $6. 

When the farmer has to sell his product at such price, he is 
selling at a dead loss. Yet, what is he todo? Can he stop pro- 
duction? Not unless he is ready to abandon his farm and pursue 
the avocation of a tramp, a tramp begging bread and work. And 
can the farmer with a family do this? He cannot, of course. So 
he plants his crops and spends his labor and works his children, 
for he cannot afford to hire the help that he should have. He 
uses his old tools, when he should have new; he wears his old 
clothes while his children go unshod, and his wife works herself 
to death in a struggle to patch out of nothings clothing for her 
children’s backs. Thus, by keeping costs of production well 
within the family, the farmer ekes out a bare existence and man- 
ages to keep body and soul together, unless, burdened with a 
mortgage and unable to pay the interest, he is turned out of 
house and home. 


But we hear it said, why if raising wheat is unprofitable, 
does not the farmer raise something else? Simply because he can 
raise nothing that is profitable. Corn last year brought the far- 
mer of Nebraska less than ten cents a bushel, or about $3.00 an 
acre, that is, all the corn that could be raised off of a farm of 100 
acres, taking a farmer and two able-bodied sons to cultivate was 
$300, a pitiable sum to be divided among three able-bodied men 
as the remuneration of their year’s labor. We said to be divided 
as remuneration, but stop. This paltry $300 was not divided. 
Out of this $300 had to be paid such repairing of tools as could 
not be done without, and taxes had to be taken, leaving only the 
remnant for the farmer and his sons as the remuneration for three 
able-bodied men. 

But now we are told the farmer is going to be given the 
opportunity to raise wool at a profit. This is to be done for him 
by protection. But how many farmers can turn to raising wool 
at a profit, premising even that we shut out every pound 
of foreign wool. ‘The importations of wools for the last fiscal 
year amounted to 230,000,000 pounds. Now, suppose this wool 
was kept out and a market made for this amount of additional 
home-made wool at 15 cents a pound. This would make a 
market for less than $35,000,000 worth of wool. But how far 
would this go around among our five million farmers. There 
would be an opening for each one of them to raise $7 worth of 
wool. And is this an opening that will bring prosperity to our 
agricultural classes; would this opening relieve the pressure of 
competition in the cereal and cotton fields? It would be buta 
drop of relief to our farmers who raise even at present low prices 
$450,000,000 worth of corn, $250,000,000 worth of wheat, and 
$200,000,000 worth of cotton a year. Even this drop would be 
welcome, but better prices for our cereal products and cotton it 
would not bring, for prices for these products are fixed in England 
where we dispuse of our surplus products, and the cutting down 
of our exports to England would not curtail the supply in England, 
and would not increase the price, for our competitors have the 
ability and the inclination to supply the whole market at present 
prices. So these prices we must meet, and better prices for our 
great crops we cannot get until we raise the prices at which our 
competitors can sell. And this we can only do by restoring bi- 
metallism, which is the only real protection that can be given our 
farmers and planters at this time. 

So we are brought around to the question : Is the Republican 
party going to give us bimetallism? We see nothing on which 
to build hopes. Mr. McKinley has appointed a commission to 
work up an international monetary conference; but suppose the 
great powers of Europe agree to participate in such a conference, 
which is not at all certain, will anything come out of it? That 
England and France and Germany would send delegates to a 
monetary conference to consider ways and means of extending 
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the use of silver and checking its fall, with a view to establishing 
a stability of exchanges with silver-using countries, cannot be 
doubted, but that they would send delegates to a conference 
called for the specific purpose of bringing about the restoration 
of bimetallism and securing a “‘ fixity of relative value between 
gold and silver as money, by means of a common ratio between 
these metals, with free mintage at such ratio’’ (these are the 
words of the act authorizing Mr. McKinley to appoint delegates) 
can well be doubted. Great Britain cannot be expected to open 
her mints to free coinage of both metals, and cannot be expected 
to pledge herself to such a policy by participating in a conference 
held to bring about that end. In the National Review of this 
month, the editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, son of the Admiral, and 
perhaps the spokesman of the English bimetallists of the Con- 
servative party, starts out boldly by asserting that ‘‘ foreign 
politicians find it convenient to represent John Bull as blocking 
the way’’ to bimetallism, which John Bull does not at all, but 
Mr. Maxse ends up with the statement that English bimetallists 
‘‘ recognize that, while there has been a great advance in public 
opinion on this question, it is not yet sufficiently ripe to enable 
the Government to open the English mints to the free coinage of 
silver.’’ And as Germany has refused to join an international 
monetary agreement without England, it does appear that John 
Bull blocks the way, and that nothing can come out of an inter- 
national conference in which England only takes part on behalf 
of her Indian dependency. England not ready to go to free sil- 
ver coinage, Germany not ready to take this step without her, 
and France not ready to make a dual arrangement with us, there 
appears to be little hope of international bimetallism. 

If there is any hope, Mr. McKinley’s Commission will, no 
doubt, find it out. Mr. Wolcott, at the head of the Commission, 
is far from being all that could be desired, but Mr. McKinley 
could not do other than appoint him. In picking out ex- Vice- 
President Stevenson asa second delegate, Mr. McKinley has given 
a prestige to the Commission that will be valuable, and his 
choice of Gen. Charles J. Paine, of Boston, as the third member 
of the Commission was a most happy one. General Paine has 
a thorough knowledge of bimetallism that will stand him in good 
stead, and he has the ability and force of character that ever 
carries weight, which must gain for him a respectful hearing 
wherever he goes, aside from the hearing that courtsey would 
give to him as a Commissioner, and he can be counted upon to 
make a most forcible presentation of the question he is so 
thoroughly equipped to discuss. 








In the present tariff there are two provisions relative to 
re-exports of tin plate. One provides fora rebate of gg per cent. 
on re-exports to tin plate, the other permits tin plate to be 
imported, manufactured in bonded warehouses and re-exported 
without the payment of any duty. The Dingley tariff as passed 
by the House repeals the first provision and leaves the second 
unrepealed. In the framing of the Dingley tariff there is ample 
warrant for the recent striking advance in Standard Oil Certifi- 
cates, for if the Dingley bill should become a law in this form it 
would result in driving the competitors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for the foreign markets out of business. In short, it would 
give the Standard Oil Company an advantage over its competitors 
by the amount of the duty on the tin plates used in the manu- 
facture of the cans in which refined oil is exported. It would 
build up the trust at the expense of the independent producers. 

The discrimination of the Dingley tariff in favor of the 
Standard Oil Company, the preference that would be given to 
the Standard Oil that it does not now enjoy, is just this. It is 
one of the grossest injustices of the Dingley bill. The indepen- 
dent oil producers buying their cans from independent manufact- 
urers are now entitled to a rebate upon the export of their oil in 
these tin cans of 99 per cent. of the duty collected on the impor- 
tations of tin plates used in the manufacture of these cans, 


Under the Dingley tariff they will be entitled to no rebate and, 
consequently, the cost of shipping their oil abroad will be 
increased by the amount of duty collected on the tin plates 
making up the cans in which they export their oil. But with 
the Standard Oil it is different. It is so large and uses so much 
tin plate that it finds it profitable to make its own cans. Main- 
taining a separate bonded warehouse in which it manufactures its 
cans out of imported tin plates, it avoids all payment of duties, 
for the Wilson tariff permits tin plate to be imported, fabricated 
in bonded warehouses and re-exported without the payment of 
any customs dues. Now, the Dingley tariff continues this pro- 
vision, and the result is the Standard Oil Company can avoid the 
payment of all tariff duties in the future on the tin plate it uses, 
as it has in the past. The smaller independent producers cannot 
take advantage of this provision, for they cannot afford to have 
their own tin factories for their export trade, and as, under 
the Dingley tariff, they will not be allowed a rebate on cans 
made out of imported tin but manufactured outside of bonded 
warehouses as they are now, the Standard Oil Company will get 
their cans free of duty while independent producers pay a duty 
on theirs, the result being to enhance the cost of the cans to the 
independent refiners, put them under a handicap in their already 
unequal struggle, and drive them out of the foreign markets. 

We trust the Senate will strike out from the tariff this gross 
discrimination in favor of the Standard Oil. 

CurIous is the spectacle of the armor-plate mills defying 
the Government, and deeming themselves strong enough to 
make the national Government the victim of their monopoly. 
Finding Uncle Sam in a hole, or what they regarded as a hole, 
the two great armor-plate plants of the country, plants built up, 
in a manner by the nation’s bounty, have joined hands to 
squeeze the United States as they would the ordinary victim of 
monopoly. ‘That they will live to rue their temerity, live to find 
that Uncle Sam did not pay them a bounty in the shape of 
exorbitant prices for their armor to enable them to build up 
plants and then turn round and turn his pockets inside out, we 
sincerely trust. 

The United States is building three battle ships that will 
soon be ready for their sheathing of armor. If this armor is 
not ready when the ships are ready to receive it, the Govern- 
ment will be under heavy penalty to the builders on account of 
delay, and loss occasioned through delay. Now, there are only 
two plants in this country—Carnegie and Bethlehem—capable of 
making this armor. They have in the past got over $500 a ton, 
a price which, though exorbitant, in a manufacturing sense, the 
Government did not quibble over while the plants were being 
developed and the process going through the experimental stage. 
Indeed, the Government paid the excessive prices with the 
understanding that a large part of the sum paid was a simple 
bonus to the companies to aid them in their work of development. 
But the plants having been developed, much of the cost of devel- 
opment having been paid by the Government in excessive prices 
for armor, and the manufacture of armor having passed beyond the 
experimental stage, it seemed unreasonable to continue to pay 
prices that amounted to nothing more or less than a bonus to the 
armor plants. So Congress, convinced, on examination, that the 
plants, raised as it were by Government bonus and owing their 
existence to Government bounty, could make a liberal profit on 
armor sold at $300 ton, fixed this as the maximum sum to be paid 
by the Government for armor. But the companies, feeling that 
the Government would have to come to them, refused to bid at 
these prices deeming that, having a monopoly, the Government 
would have to, in the end, pay their prices and submit to the 
fleecing of the armor plate plants built up by Government bounty. 
Uncle Sam should not permit himself to be trifled with in this 
way. The only proper thing for him to do is to take these plants 





and make the armor that those who have profited from his bounty 
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will not make for him, paying the companies a just recompense 
for the use of their plants. In proposing this, Senator Chandler 
lays down the proper course for dealing with the armor plants 
that strive to make the Government the victim of monopoly. 


WHEN England, at Mr. Gladstone’s initiative, bombarded 
Alexandria and shot down the Egyptians under Arabi, he was 
charged in Parliament with wantonly plunging his country into 
war. ‘This he emphatically denied. ‘‘It is a gross exaggeration 
to call it war; our army and navy are only engaged in military 
operations.’’ The Greeks, -being casuists by nature, need no 
lessons in the hair-splitting art from even its greatest living 
master, but it is admirable fooling all the same to hear their 
Ministers deplore and repudiate the ‘‘ military operations’? now 
being pushed by the irresponsible National Leaguers who wear 
military uniforms and are led by ex-officers of the Greek army. 
We have from the first spoken of the three-cornered Greek- 
Cretan-Turkish duel as a sheer farce. Now, Turkey has its little 
speech to recite, assuring the orchestra of Powers and the gaping 
gods in the gallery that, since Greece solemly swears she has 
nothing whatever to do with the Greek forces that are operating 
militarily in Turkish territory, with a view to reducing the 
native population, therefore the Sultan cannot perceive any 
casus belle, 





OF course, the Turk is all the while burning to rush upon 
his hypocritical foe and scimitar him out of existence, but he is 
not a free agent. If he was, we need not bespeak pity for the 
Greeks, for there would be none left to pity. As we said months 
ago, alone, so far as we know, among the journals, all this 
hullabaloo, with incidental bloodshed, was deliberately schemed 
among the big Powers and the little ones, in utter selfishness, 
tempered by a profit-yielding beneficence to the little ones. 
King George of Greece had to be rescued respectably from the 
loss of throne and $60,000 yearly by revolution which would wait 
no longer. ‘The Sultan had to be relieved of his troublesome 
Cretan tumor as painlessly as possible. How to compass these 
operations, which each of the sufferers eagerly desired, but of 
which each was mortally afraid, through dread of wounded 
dignity, was the problem of the Powerful doctors, who shrink 
from the risk of administering pills to each other, but have no 
hesitation in sanctioning the use of them and the knife upon their 
poor patients. ‘‘ How merrily we live who Doctors be; We 
humbug the public and pocket the fee !”’ 








THE SENATE AND THE TARIFF 


a taking full time to examine the Dingley tariff measure as 

passed by the House and freely amend it so as to eliminate 
what they no doubt regard as its imperfections, which are many, 
the Republican members of the Finance Committe¢ of the Senate 
are to becommended. But we very much doubt if, with all their 
deliberation, they are putting their time to the uses that would 
best serve the interests of our people. ‘That, in weighing matters 
of minor importance, they are overlooking questions of major, 
and rebuilding the tariff before them on as false foundations as 
Mr. Dingley and his committee built it in the first instance, can 
scarcely be doubted. 

Mr. Dingley, and his Republican associates on the Ways and 
Means Committee, in framing the tariff bill that bears his name, 
showed no conception of the true cause that has destroyed the 
demand for manufactured goods and therewith the prosperity of 
cur manufacturers. They assumed that the falling off in 
demand for the products of our mills and factories had arisen 
out of increased importations and the substitution of goods of 
foreign make for goods of our own manufacture, and they built 
their remedial legislation accordingly. But, though it is 





unquestioned that our manufacturers have been confronted by 
an ever growing shrinkage in the market for their goods, 








nothing is farther from the truth than to attribute this shrink- 
age to increased importations stimulated under the so-called free 
trade regime of the Wilson tariff. The truth is that the demand 
for manufactured goods in our markets has fallen off greatly, 
not that this demand has been taken away from our manufact- 
urers and transferred to foreigners. In brief, the curtailed 
market for manufactured goods of our own make has come from 
the fact that the purchases made by the American consumer 
have fallen off, not that he is purchasing abroad what he formerly 
purchased from our own manufacturers. In aword, our farmers 
and wage earners have restricted their purchases in that degree 
represented by the falling off in sales made by our manufacturers. 
That has been the reason of manufacturing depression. 

Ignoring this falling off in demand for manufactured goods 
growing out of the impoverishment of our own people, Mr. 
Dingley and his committee went astray in building their pros- 
perity-restoring legislation. That, with this impoverishment of 
our people, our manufacturers have felt foreign competition with 
growing severity is, however, quite true and very natural. 
Importations of foreign manufactured goods have not materially 
increased, but they have been pressed for sale, and in competi- 
tion with the products of our own mills and factories, on a mar- 
ket growing narrower with the impoverishment of our farmers, 
and too narrow to absorb them. So the resulting competition 
has been severe, an offering of a volume of foreign goods on our 
markets such as would not have been felt in times of prosperity 
and upon a market broad enough to absorb them, being most 
seriously felt because the impoverishment of our consumers has 
left a market too narrow to supply ready purchasers. Ready 
purchasers not being found, the foreign goods have, of course, 
pressed for sale in disastrous competition with the products of 
our own manufactories. 

But we must guard against being led astray by appearances. 
We are primarily suffering from internal, not external complica- 
tions, and it is as mistaken to apply a tariff aiming to restrict 
foreign importations as the remedy, when the cause of our 
troubles lies not in increased importations, but in the impoverish- 
ment of our farmers and planters growing out of the low prices 
for which they have been and are obliged to dispose of their surplus 
products in the European markets, as it would be to prescribe a 
remedy for a flea bite to a patient suffering from a cancer eating 
out his vitality. 

Owing to the fall in prices, the pocketbooks of our farmers 
are short on their cereal crops alone $250,000,000, as compared to 
five years ago. And with this much less money in their pocket- 
books, they have this much less tospend for manufactured goods. 
Add to this the curtailment in the income of our farmers owing 
to the fall in prices received for their other crops, and the loss to 
the planter from the fall of cotton, and we find our agricultural 
population short in their pocketbooks by close to three times the 
total value of our importations of goods manufactured ready for 
consumption. 

In short, should we, by a tariff, absolutely prohibit the importa- 
tion of all manufactured goods in a shape ready for consumption, 
we could at best but secure to our manufacturers a market one- 
third as large as that which they have lost during the past five 
years by the impoverishment of our agricultural population. 
And even should we prohibit the importation of goods of partial 
manufacture, and that must undergo various processes of 
domestic fabrication before put in a shape for final distribution, we 
would cut down foreign importations by but say, $239,655,309— 
the value of such importations for the last fiscal year—while the 
loss of market to our manufacturers within five years from the im- 
poverishment of one class of our own people, the agricultural, 
and as compared with the amount of money our farmers had to 
spend in 1892, was in the neighborhood of double this amount. 

So it is quite evident that we cannot restore the old demand 
forthe products of our mills and factories by simply shutting out 
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foreign importations. Mere tariff protection of manufacturers can- 
not bring them prosperity. We must protect the customers of 
our manufacturers, our farmers and planters, from the severity of 
foreign competition, and extend the home markets for manufact- 
ured products before any lasting manufacturing revival can come. 

And how can we accomplish this? Assuredly not by levying 
import dutieson products we do not import, for such tariff duties 
can give our agricultural population no protection. Yet this is 
all the protection that the Dingley bill holds out to the American 
farmer, a protection that protects against foreign competition that 
does not exist. Where protection could be extended to certain 
minor branches of agriculture by the imposition of tariff duties, 
it is not extended at all, or only in a half-hearted way. For 
instance, we import hides largely, and our cattle raisers might 
profit from a duty on hides, but hides are left on the free list. 
Our wool growers, also, could be protected, for we import half 
the wool we use, but only a half-hearted and deceptive kind of 
protection is extended to the wool grower. Duties on importa- 
tions of clothing wools, amply protective, if honestly collected, 
are imposed, but loopholes are left for the importation of these 
wools, dishonestly classified as carpet wools, and as great quan- 
tities of such wools were imported under the McKinley Act, at 
rates much below those nominally imposed by the bill. 

It is on the importation of cereals and of the agricultural 
products we largely export, that high specific duties have been 
placed by the Dingley bill, and such duties cannot protect in the 
least our farmers and planters selling in foreign markets, and at 
prices fixed in competition with all the world. For protection in 
the ordinary sense against competition in these markets, our 
farmers and planters do not, however, ask, except the few who 
have taken up with the impracticable proposition of Mr. Lubin, 
of California, to pay bounties on exports of agricultural products, 
a plan that would cost the Government much, but profit the farmer 
little, for the payment of bounties by our Government on exports 
would simply stimulate competition in the European markets and 
result in enabling our customers to get our products for less money. 
But, as we have said, the greater number of our farmers and 
planters do not ask for protection in the European markets in 
the general sense. All that they ask is that these markets be 
made neutral, and that in selling their products in these markets 
they may be put on an equal footing with their competitors. 

While these markets were neutral our farmers and planters 
succeeded fairly well, as well as they could when working to 
supply a market across three thousand miles of sea, for the cost 
of marketing products at such a distance is of necessity a great 
tax on production. But the European markets in which we sell, 
perforce, the surplus products of our farms, are no longer 
neutral. Our chief competitors have an advantage over us in the 
shape of a premium on gold. In short, the gold they get is 
worth more tothem than the gold we get is to us, for the reason 
that their costs of production, paid in silver or paper, have not 
increased with the fall in such silver and paper as measured by 
gold, while our costs of production, paid in gold, have fallen in 
no such degree as the fall in the gold price of silver. As a 
result our competitors have been enabled, without reducing 
their profits, to sell for a smaller gold price just as silver has 
fallen, while we have not. So our farmers and planters have 
been put under a handicap, and the only possible way to remove 
this handicap is to restore bimetallism and take away from our 
competitors the bounty that has been built up by the fall in the 
gold price of silver. Our farmers will not prosper until this is 
done, for they cannot get remunerative prices for their products 
while forced to sell in competition with peoples enjoying a bounty 
of 1oopercent. And until our farmers prosper our manufacturers 
cannot prosper. It would seem, therefore, to be the part of wisdom 
for our manufacturers to put their shoulder to the wheel and give 
an impulse to bimetallism. Nothing that they can do would do 
more to make a demand for their products. » 








From mere tariff protection against imports of foreign manu- 
factures our manufacturers can, as we have said, profit nothing, 
for the cause of our troubles lies not in a flooding of our markets 
with foreign goods, but in a drying up of the domestic demand 
for manufactured goods through the impoverishment of our agri- 
cultural population. But Mr. Dingley closed his eyes to this 
and built his measure on the assumption that the decreased sales 
which our manufacturers have been able to effect resulted from 
increased sales of foreign manufactures. This is a baseless 
assumption, for, though our people are buying less of goods of 
home manufacture, they are not buying more of goods of foreign 
make. Of course, a measure based on such false foundations, and 
ignoring the real seat of our troubles, can bring no relief ; but the 
Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee cannot 
be expected to correct the Dingley bill on this score, for they are 
as set in the false notion that the falling off in demand for the 
products of our mills and factories has resulted from our people 
buying abroad what they formerly bought at home, whereas they 
are not buying at all, as is Mr. Dingley. 

So, whatever else the Republicans of the Senate Finance 
Committee do with the Dingley tariff, it will come out of the sub- 
committee, as it passed the House, without the keystone of pros- 
perity, and it will go through the Senate lacking the keystone 
without which it must crumble as a measure restorative of pros- 
perity, unless that keystone is supplied by the Democrats, the 
Populists and maligned silver protectionists, who alone seem 
ready to stand up for real protection, who believe in protection 
as a principle, and who do not approach the schedules of the 
tariff bill as something to be trafficked in. 

The task of the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate would be made easy if they would keep in 
mind the fundamental aim of a protective system in examining 
and amending the Dingley tariff, which is to impose duties 
not for the benefit of a special class, but for the whole 
community, and amend the schedules of the bill in accord- 
ance with this test, imposing duties only where the result 
of protection has been to build up domestic competition 
and bring down the cost of the protected articles to the consumer, 
and repealing all protective duties which have resulted not in 
fostering domestic competition, but under the shelter of which 
domestic monopolies have grown up, for such duties have resulted 
in building up special interests to the injury of the community. 
But the moment they depart from these principles and listen to 
those who would build a tariff on the principle of bargain and 
sale, extending the benefit of protective tariff duties to one indus- 
try without regard to the question of whether or no such duties 
will result in building up competition and benefiting the com- 
munity, if they can be assured that in acknowledgment of such 
discrimination the representatives of such industry will recipro- 
cate and aid in extending the benefits of protective duties to 
other interests that may or may not be entitled, on fundamental 
principles, to such protection, then the committee must become 
involved in interminable difficulties and end by building a tariff 
that cannot stand. 

It must be admitted that the Dingley tariff, as passed by the 
House, was not built on the lines of true protection. It is open 
to the charge of sectionalism and the building up of special 
interests at the expense of the general public. And as the 
Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee evince 
no disposition to free it of these taints, their troubles are 
many. 

The bill as passed by the House is sectional in that it holds 
out protection to the manufacturing East while ignoring the 
interests of the agricultural West. Consequently we have threats 
on the part of Republican Senators of the West that they will 
defeat the bill if the agricultural, mining and lumber interests 
are not looked after, and counter threats by Eastern Senators. The 
agricultural interests for which protection is demanded by Western 
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Republicans are pastoral—duties on wool and hides, and higher 
duties on lead and lumber are asked. So we have Senator Warren, 
of Wyoming, asserting that ‘‘ the tariff bill will fail, as it ought to 
fail, if it is sectional and partial and does not equitably recognize 
agricultural, mining and lumber interests as well as others;’’ and 
then, striving to compromise, but succeeding only in sharpening 
the points of antagonism, we have Senator Chandler, who has 
become quite a free lance in the side of the Republicans, warning 
Republicans that the general demand for raising tariff duties can 
but serve to defeat the whole bill. 

But it is not in its sectionalism so much as in its protection 
of special interests that the Dingley tariff is most open to attack. 
Duties are imposed on manufactured articles indiscriminately. 
Whether tariff duties have resulted in building up competition 
and benefiting the consumer or sheltering monopoly and taxing 
the consumer, seems to have carried no weight with the framers 
of the Dingley tariff. The purpose of a protective tariff, to raise 
up competition, cheapen the cost of the protected article and 
benefit the consumer, seems to have been utterly lost sight of, for 
the protection of tariff duties is extended to trusts and combines 
organized to repress competition and defeat the ends of protec- 
tion. Indeed, no attention has been paid to the effect of tariff 
duties. Where tariff duties have built up competition, which 
competition has brought down prices to the cost of production 
with a reasonable profit added, the protective duties which have 
served this advantageous purpose have been continued or raised. 
Where tariff duties have failed of their purpose, domestic 
monopoly, in place of healthy competition, having been built up 
under their shelter, and where the community has reaped no 
advantage from the tariff duties, but on the contrary, been 
injured by the unreasonable charges of monopoly built up behind 
tariff duties, such tariff duties should be repealed; but the 
Dingley bill has continued if not raised the duties on the prod- 
ucts monopolized by trusts and combines. The Republican 
members of the Senate Finance Committee might make good use 
of their time by striking out the duties on articles monopolized 
by trusts and incorporating Senator Pettigrew’s general anti- 
trust amendment. But, unfortunately, it is all but certain that 
they will make no such use of their time. 

It is with the task of making the tariff a large revenue 
yielder that the Republican members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee seem largely to be concerned, and, of course, to make it 
such, duties must not be raised to the prohibitive point. They 
must not be put so high as to repress imports. Vet if the duties 
are not made high enough to check importations, they will be in 
no sense protective. So in cutting down the schedules of the 
Dingley bill, as the Republican members of the Senate Finance 
Committee seem bent on doing, there are many troubles to be 
met with. 

Now, some Republicans are ready for a revenue tariff, and 
these are quite content with the programme of reducing the 
Dingley rates; but others believe in protection, though their 
party is drifting away from them faster than they will believe, 
and they are much opposed to any reduction. Thus we have the 
New York 7ribune truthfully asserting that in considering the 


tariff, ‘‘ most people imagine that there must be, as in so many , 


other concerns there is, a safe and conservative middle ground, 
and therefore incline to shrink from anything tending toward 
extremes. But the fact is that a duty on imports either protects 
or it fails. If it protects, so that the home manufacture is 
enabled to develop without a crushing foreign competition, then 
the competition between American producers speedily brings 
down prices to reasonable accordance with the cost of production. 
The duty which protects, and does in fact bring 
about the development of the home manufacture, pays for itself 
surely and quickly, in a permanently reduced cost of the desired 
product.’’ 
It is seldom we have the pleasure of commending the 77ibune, 











but this is sound protectionist doctrine. We only wish the 
Tribune would live up to it and not defend the levying of pro- 
tective tariff duties on articles monopolized by trusts and com- 
bines. Surely, if the duty that protects brings about a develop- 
ment of home manufacture and by fostering domestic competition 
‘‘pays for itself, surely and quickly, in a permanently reduced 
cost of the desired product,’’ it must be admitted that tariff 
duties that have sheltered monopoly and have not permanently 
reduced prices ‘‘ to reasonable accordance with the cost of pro- 
duction,’’ have not paid for themselves surely and quickly but 
have, on the contrary, rested as a tax on consumption to the 
profit of monopoly and injury of the community, and should not 
be made part of a protective system. 

Continuing to show the untenability of imposing revenue 
duties on manufactured articles from a protectionist standpoint, 
the 7ribune says: ‘‘ But the duty which does not protect, even 
though it falls short only a little, produces no good result what- 
ever, as respects the development of industries. The 
cost of the product will be enhanced, because competition between 
American producers is not sufficiently stimulated, and thus the 
people will be taxed, perhaps to the full extent of the duty, 
without benefiting the industry in the least degree.’’ 

All this is very true and it is also very true that when mon- 
opoly has been built up behind the shelter of tariff duties the cost 
of the product will be enhanced, because competition between 
American producers is prevented, and thus the people taxed, 
perhaps to the full extent of the duty, to the great benefit and 
profit, however, of the monopoly. Clearly, tariff duties protect- 
ive of articles monopolized by trusts and combines are repugnant 
to the whole theory of protection and should find no place in a 
protective tariff measure. Yet Republicans in the Senate are 
ready to have the tariff made the shelter of monoply. They 
should support Senator Pettigrow’s anti-trust amendment as a 
unit, but they will not. To their discredit it must be said that 
if the tariff bill is to be perfected as a protective measure by 
striking out all duties imposed on articles the production of 
which is controlled by trusts or combines, as would be done by 
the adoption of Senator Pettigrew’s general amendment, it will 
be done in the face of the opposition of the Republicans, of the 
very men who, if really believers in a tariff protective of all sec- 
tions and all interests and not of class interests and monopoly, as 
their opponents charge, should be its most ardent supporters. 








MISTAKEN SIGNS OF BUSINESS REVIVAL. 


eo isthe man who can see signs of coming prosperity 

in the marked tendency of money to accumulate in our 
financial centers. Yet there are men who see in the superabun- 
dance of money in our Eastern cities the promise of better times. 
By what train of thought our hard-pressed and oft discredited 
prophets of business revival arrive at such a conclusion we know 
not, but we do know that the piling up of money in idleness is a 
sign of industrial stagnation, and not of activity. 

The fact that in our financial marts there is a superabundance 
of money seeking investment in a narrow and narrowing circle 
of securities, and that as a result of the competition among own- 
ers of money for investment in such narrowed circle interest 
rates rule low on such securities, is undoubted, but why this 
untoward accumulation of money, and why the readiness, the 
anxiety of men to invest their money at low rates of interest in 
the financial centers when great sections of country are stripped 
of money and producers of wealth offering a rate of interest for 
loans several times as high as can be obtained in the financial 
centers? Obviously it is because owners of money fear loss, 
and deem they would be putting their principal at risk, that 
they hesitate to loan their money where there is a dearth and 
where high interest is offered and send it in preference to the 
financial centers where there is a plethora of money and where it 
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can only be loaned at a small rate of interest. And they fear 
loss from loaning money at the high rates of interest offered by 
those engaged in industrial enterprises because they know indus- 
try on the whole to be unprofitable, because they know that few 
enterprises hold out a promise of profit sufficient to induce men 
to borrow money to extend production, and because at such 
times producers of wealth only borrow to keep off the rocks of 
bankruptcy. 

So, naturally, owners of money hesitate to loan money to 
those engaged in the production of wealth, money accumulates 
on deposit in the various banks over the country, and thence 
gravitates to the banks of the financial centers, there to seek 
investment in what? It waits not investment in the channels of 
trade and industry for prices falling and stock depreciating, the 
profits of such enterprises, if not swept away by the depreciation 
in values are prone to be meager, and the payment of interest which 
is dependent on the earnings of industry must needs be uncertain. 
So money does not seek permanent investment in the securities 
of industrial enterprises, and such enterprises must pay high 
rates of interest for money. 

But it is not only permanent investment in such enterprises 
that money shuns. Permanent investments are, of course, made 
only by the owners of money, and not satisfied with investments 
in industrial enterprises, they seek investments in state and 
municipal loans, and in the bonds of old established railroad com- 
panies. And while the owners of money seek such investments, 
their money accumulates in the banks of the financial centers. 
So it happens that, owing to the country banks sending money, 
entrusted to them by depositors who have, taken it out of local 
industries and know not what to put it in, to the banks of the 
financial centers, and owing to the sending of moneys to such 
centers for investment, that a superabundance of money has 
accumulated in the banks of our eastern cities. 

And this superabundance of money, waiting as it were per- 
manent investment, seeking investment in low interest-bearing 
securities, but shunning investment in the channels of trade and 
industry, the banks dare not loan even temporarily to those 
engaged in trade and industry. They refuse to freely discount 
the notes of merchants and manufacturers, for the payment of 
such notes at maturity is, of course, dependent on the makers”of 
the notes being able to realize on their property, and the banks 
know that falling prices not only eat into the value of the prop- 
erty but make very difficult the sale of the products of the 
manufacturer or stock of the merchant, for when prices show a 
tendency to drop downwards, purchasers show an inclination to 
put off purchases. 

No one is anxious to buy products that give evidence of a 
depreciation in value, and consequently the goods of merchants 
and manufacturers, which are, in effect, the security for their 
notes, cannot be converted into money with any certainty. Con- 
sequently, the payment of their notes at maturity is uncertain, 
and as a result money the banks loan in this way is very likely 
to be locked up. Not only this, but in the long run the banks are 
likely to suffer loss on such loans, for manufacturers and mer- 
chants, not earning interest on the loans they cannot take up at 
maturity, and which the banks are obliged to renew, must pay 
the interest out of their capital, and finally the principal of the 
loans, which course can have but one ending, bankruptcy. If a 
man can pay interest charges out of profits, he can keep up such 
payments forever, but let the profits of industry diminish or go 
out altogether, and the borrower is on the high road to 
bankruptcy. 

So it is not at all surprising that the banks entrusted with 
the care of other people’s money should be as shy of making 
temporary loans, which are prone to become permanent, to those 
engaged in trade and industry, as the owners of money are to 
make permanent loans. As the payment of loans is dependent 
on the ability of the borrowers to realize promptly on their prop- 








erty, something that those engaged in production or handling the 
products of labor cannot do when prices are falling, the banks in 
the financial centres naturally look with favor on applications for 
loans made by those who have what appear to be marketable 
stocks and bonds to offer as security. Soit is that the stock 
speculators find the superabundance of money in the financial 
centres at their disposal, and consequently they can borrow at 
very low rates of interest. But though the banks havea seeming 
security in the stocks and bonds given them as collateral for 
loans, the advances they make on such collateral are in reality 
more risky than the advances they make to those who put the 
money borrowed in commercial or industrial enterprise. While 
the banks freely make advances on stock exchange securities, the 
borrowers can readily maintain prices and give an apparent value 
to really worthless securities. But let the banks cut off such 
advances and call for payment, and the marketable value is likely 
to drop out of such securities with a suddenness and completeness 
which will leave the banks without any security and subject them 
to greater losses than they ever need fear upon loans made on 
the products of labor. - 

The reason for this is, in the first place, that much of the mar- 
ketable value of stock exchange securities is purely fictitious, a 
value given by the manipulation of the markets made possible by 
the banks loaning the needed money to support the speculations. 
Of course, whenever the banks may be forced to withdraw this 
support, all this fictitious value must fall out. In the second 
place, the real value of such securities as have any property 
behind them is dependent on the value of that property, and 
this value is, of course, liable to shrink with the general shrinkage 
in values. Now, the value of property is, of course, given 
by earning power present or prospective, and earning power is 
inevitably eaten into by falling prices. ‘Thus the real value of 
the*shares and bonds of a railroad company are given by the 
earning power, the ability of the railroad to earn and pay 
dividends and interest, and, of course, anything that impairs 
this earning power must impair the value of the securities. And 
falling prices must undermine the earning power, for falling 
prices, cutting into the profits of industry, lead to curtailed pro- 
duction, and curtailment of production means a curtailment of 
exchanges and less freight and also fewer passengers for the rail- 
roads to carry. 

So, taking into consideration the fictitious value given to 
railroad securities by speculation, loans made upon such security 
are not really as well secured as loans made to commercial and 
industrial enterprises. Of course, this does not apply to the 
prior mortgage bonds which are not speculated in and for which 
there is great demand by investors. 

But so long as speculative securities are treated by the banks 
as better coliateral for loans than the products of labor, advances 
on such collateral, which are in effect advances made on appear- 
ances, can be had at much lower rates of interest, than advances 
made on goods having a real value. What is more, there is prone 
to be a superabundance of money in the financial centres just so 
long as industry is unprofitable and, so long as there is this 
superabundance of money, interest rates on the narrowed range 
of gilt-edged securities in which investors will seek to make per- 
manent investments of moneys drawn away from the channels of 
trade and industry are sure to rule low, as will interest rates on 
loans made by the banks upon stock exchange securities. On the 
other hand, there must be stagnation in the industrial pursuits 
which money shuns, and money can only be had for use in such 
pursuits by the payment of high rates of interest. A superabund- 
ance of money and low interest rates in the financial centres come 
then upon the heels of industrial stagnation, and the continued 
accumulation of money in the money marts of our easter 
cities cannot be taken as the precursor of industrial revival. 

The tendency of money to accumulate in idleness is strongly 
evidenced by the reports of our National banks. On March 5, 
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1895, the loans and discounts of our National banks footed up to 
$1,965,000,000. On March oth last they did not come within 
$103,000,000 of this figure. But while loans fell off by over 
$100,000,000, deposits remained practically unchanged—$1 ,667,- 
843,286 on March 5, 1895, and $1,669,219,961 on March g, 1897. 
In brief, as the banks have contracted their loans they have piled 
up currency. 

This contraction in loans of $103,000,000 within two years 
indicates anything but industrial activity. It indicates industrial 
stagnation, and the piling up of money in the financial centres 
resulting from curtailment in advances to industrial enterprises 
gives anything but a promise of better times. Yet with this 
tendency of money to pile up in the financial centers, some 
prophets of better times profess to be satisfied. When the turn 
for better times does come it will be marked by a draining away 
of money from the financial centres to seek investment in indus- 
trial enterprises and co-incidentally a raising of interest rates to 
speculators in the financial centres, for then there will not be such 
a superabundence of money to loan to them. 

And this turn in affairs would be highly satisfactory to those 
bankers in the financial centers not now interested in promoting 
speculative enterprises, and therefore desirous of a continuance of 
low rates of interest. To the bank officer of the large city, who 
looks out primarily for the interest of his stockholders, the low 
rates of interest ruling are not satisfactory. He would welcome 
an equalization of interest rates between those sections of the 
country now stripped of money and the centers where there is a 
superabundence, for the legitimate business of a bank is to pro- 
mote trade and industry, not speculation, and he would welcome 
anything that would enable him to make advances to merchants 
and manufacturers with safety. 

Now, he is deluded, by appearances, into the belief that 
loans made upon stock exchange securities are alone safe;—in 
reality, no loans are safe when prices are falling—and, accord- 
ingly, he makes loans on such securities at very low rates of 
interest. Of course, such low rates of interest are not satis- 
factory to the bank officer not engaged in promoting speculation 
and using his bank as a speculative engine, and who does -not 
see in their continuance any sign of business revival. So he 
looks out for a way to increase banking profits, and falls upon 
the plan of putting the Government out of the business of 
issuing currency, so that the banks may take its place, as one 
that, if put into operation, would be certain to increase banking 
profits. 

But the increase of profits is not the only aim of the bankers 
who urge the substitution of bank paper for Government paper. 
Those who recognize that the banks are loaded down with bad 
debts, debts made bad through the shrinkage in values and 
bankruptcy of debtors, see that the banks can only avert ruin 
by the adoption of some such plan which will enable them to 
pay their depositors with their own evidences of indebtedness,— 
with an issue of their own notes resting on their bad debts. 
With the authority to issue such notes, nominally redeemable 
in gold, but which they never would redeem, the banks could, 
of course, readily meet all demands of their depositors. . 


As ‘‘ Mathew Marshall,’’ writes in the New York Suz, 
“If they (the banks) could only destroy the $800,000,000 of 
Government money, and put in its place $800,000,000 of their 
Own currency, costing them nothing but the cost of paper and 
printing and secured by nothing but their own assets, they could, 
by lending it out, get from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year for 
the use of it. In return for this privilege they generously offer 
to relieve the Government from the duty of maintaining gold 
payments, keeping out of sight the fact that four times since 
1884 they have suspended payment even in legal tenders, and 
that most of them would suspend gold payments just as soon as 
there was any large demand for the metal.’’ 


This is a true picture and drawn by a confirmed gold mono- 
metallist, too. The power of issuing currency and regulating 
the value thereof is a sovereign power that the Government must 














hold fast to; from the surrender of which to the banks nothing 
is to be gained and much to be lost. The surrender of such a 
power would in effect be a handing over to the banks of the 
destiny of our people, for it would give the banks the power, by 
raising and depressing prices, to tax the people at will and sweep 
into the bank coffers, or rather the pockets of the speculators 
behind the banks, the profits of honest toil and industry. 

It behooves us, therefore, to watch carefully over the 
encroachments of the banks in this direction. To the appoint- 
ment of a Currency Commission setting out to formulate a plan 
to bring about the handing over to the banks of the issue and 
control of our currencey we must never consent. To sucha 
Commission Congress must never abdicate. 


A FURTHER SHRINKAGE IN PRICES. 








b iaigiee the upward stimulus given to agricultural prices during 

the closing months of last year by the Indian famine, the 
Australian crop failures and the general shortage in the world’s 
wheat supply, many were the prophets who came forward to tell 
us that this rise was the precursor of a rise in prices for manu- 
factured products, and that an upward turn in the general trend 
of prices was at hand. In the light of the course of prices these 
prophets now stand discredited. 

No rise in prices for manufactured goods followed the rise 
in prices for the products of our farms for the very sufficient 
reason that this rise did not put more dollars in the pockets of 
our farmers. And without more dollars they could not increase 
their purchases of manufactured goods, and the increased demand 
for the products of mill and factory, on which reliance was placed 
to raise prices for such products, could not materialize. Conse- 
quently no rise in prices came. On the contrary, a further fall 
in prices for manufactured goods has come, for, in spite of the 
rise in the price of wheat and of other farm products in sym- 
pathy, the farmer is poorer than ever and has less to spend. 

Nor is it any enigma that the farmer, though getting better 
prices for his wheat, found fewer dollars in his pockets after selling 
last year’s crops, and it is these dollars that he now has to spend, 
than he had after marketing his crops of the year before. In the 
first place, the misfortunes of our own farmers had not a little to 
do with raising the price of wheat. In other words, many farm- 
ers lost, in greater or lesser degree, their winter wheat crops. 
So it happened that though last year’s wheat brought better 
prices than the wheat of the year before our farmers had fewer 
bushels to sell—according to the agricultural reports, 30,000,000 
bushels fewer. In the second place, our famers had sold most of 
their wheat before the better part of the advance in price had 
materialized, and in the third place, wheat is not the only crop, it 
is not even the most important crop, of our farmers. Corn comes 
first in importance, and corn, though higher to-day than six 
months since, is much lower thana year ago. The same is true 
of oats. And so it is that the corn and oats crops of our farmers 
brought them much less money last year than the year before, 
and the same is true, in general, with their other crops. So we 
see three very good reasons for last year’s harvests putting fewer 
dollars into our farmers’ pockets than the harvests of the year 
before, despite the rise in wheat. 

It was in overlooking these reasons for the farmer growing 
poorer in the face of getting higher prices for his wheat that the 
prophets, who confidently looked for higher prices for manu- 
factured goods to follow the rise in agricultural products during 
the closing months of last year, went astray. We pointed out 
these three factors working for a smaller return to the farmer 
from his crops, in the face of rising wheat prices, at the very 
climax of the rise, and foreseeing that a poorer farmer meant less 
demand for manufactured goods, we naturally came to the con- 
clusion that a further fall in prices for manufactured goods was 
inevitable. That we did not lay too much stress on our premises, 
and that we did not err in concluding that the farmer, despite 
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the rise in wheat, was poorer than ever and would have fewer 
dollars to spend for manufactured goods is borne out by the 
movement of prices. 

And now the stimulus given to agricultural prices by the 
Indian famine, crop failures in Australia, and the short wheat 
crops of Russia, Argentine and the United States, is wearing off. 
With the harvesting of the new crops this stimulus will have 
spent itself and prices of farm products must react unless unto- 
ward circumstances, such as general crop failures a second time, 
or a general European war, should combine to keep up prices. 
But a general European war, despite the mutterings of conflict, is 
not likely, and a second failure in the world’s wheat harvest is 
not to be expected although the harvest that has just been 
gathered in Australia, where the seasons are the reverse of ours, 
is short. So it is most probable that the tumble in the price of 
wheat and of other food products in sympathy that has marked 
the last two or three months and has been so pronounced within 
the last ten days, has not only come to stay but is the forerunner 
of a further tumble. 

But though the rise in cereal prices has spent its force, and the 
prices of farm products are tumbling rapidly, the rise that reached 
its climax toward the close of last year has left its influence 
behind. Along with the rise in cereals came a rise in cattle, 
sheep and hogs. ‘This rise, too, seems to have spent itself, but 
it, too, has left its influence behind. This we see in a general 
advance of the food products coming off our own farms, as pre- 
pared for distribution, and going by the name of provisions. In 
short, the rise in the price of cattle, sheep and hogs on the hoof, 
a rise that has spent itself, is now making itself felt with gath- 
ering vigor in a rise in the price of dressed meats and the various 
hog products. This is as might be expected, and is in accord- 
ance with the general rule that the nearer products approach the 
stage of ultimate consumption the less rapid are changes in price. 
A rise in products prepared for final consumption always follows 
along in the wake of a rise in price of the prime products, and 
so, on the other hand, a downward turn in price for the prepared 
products, in this instance dressed carcasses of beeves, sheep and 
hogs, and the various hog products, as pork, smoked hams, 
bacon and lard, follows long after a fall in price for the primary 
products—that is, the price of cattle, sheep and hogs on the 
hoof. 

This could hardly be otherwise, for the packers buying cattle, 
sheep and hogs on the hoof at the higher range of prices, are 
bound to work off the carcasses of such animals before putting 
down prices of dressed beef, mutton, pork, etc., commensurately 
with a fall in the price of cattle, etc., on the hoof that may have 
come in the interim. And as some time must elapse between 
the purchase of the animals, their slaughter, the preparation of 
the carcasses for market, the shipment and sale of such carcasses, 
prices for the dressed meats and pork products are likely to be 
kept up long after the price on the hoof for cattle and sheep, 
and hogs has fallen, especially as the packers will strive to keep 
up prices for what they have to sell even after they have worked 
off the animals bought at the higher range of prices that led 
them, in the first instance, to advance the prices for dressed 
meats, etc. 

It is, then, not at all surprising to find prices for the finished 
food products of our farms, if we may use the word, trending 
upwards, while the tendency of prices on the farms is to fall. 
But this advance in the food products of our farms, going by the 
general name of provisions, does, of course, raise the cost of 
living to the consumer. The result is that the wage earner, 
giving more of his wages for provisions, has less to spend for 
manufactured goods. So it goes down the whole line, resulting 
in a curtailed demand for manufactured goods. And then this 
very curtailment in demand for manufactured goods, leading to 
the closing of mills and factories and the throwing of employees 
into enforced idleness, leads to further curtailment, as the fewer 





dollars the wage earner earns the fewer dollars will he have to 
spend for the products of his fellows. 

The only way to start up the demand for manufactured goods 
is to build up from the bottom by putting more dollars into our 
farmers’ pockets. 

As it stands to-day, our farmers and planters have been 
restricting their purchases of manufactured goods until that 
which they have is, on the whole, very completely worn out, but 
while they are to-day probably more in need of manufactured 
goods than ever before, their ability to purchase is less than ever. 
Consequently they are not effective consumers of manufactured 
goods. They want the money to buy that which they need. Not 
having it they must go without, and they cannot get the money, 
and they must go without manufactured goods that they need 
until they get more money for their crops. And so long as they 
must get along without many manufactured articles of which 
they are in need the market for manufactured goods will be 
restricted and prices will melt lower and lower as manufacturers 
compete among one another for a market not broad enough to 
absorb the products of all. 

So it is not at all surprising that we should find prices of 
manufactured products in general very considerably lower on 
April 1st last than three months before. This will be seen in a 
general way by reference to the table of index numbers that we 
append and that shows the movement of prices of various groups 
of products taken in the aggregate. Thus within the three 
months there will be noted a fall in the index number for raw 
and mauufactured textiles of from 75.41 to 73.58, or close to 
three per cent., and this in the face of a considerable advance in 
the price of wool. So, too, we note a fall in the index number 
for the group of metals and comprising the manufactures of iron 
and steel of from 62.29 to 60.66, or over three per cent. A fall 
in the index number for coal and coke, a fall due entirely 
to a fall in coke, as coal has not been reduced in price at all, will 
also be noted as will a considerable fall in building materials, a 
fall attributable to a marked decline in the price of window glass 
and nails. So it is seen howa fall in prices for manufactured 
goods has led to a general decline in the price level. 

Before going further it will be well to state that the index 
numbers, which are based upon quotations compiled by #vaa- 
street’s, stand for the percentage of rise or fall in prices as com- 
pared with prices ruling January 1, 1891. Therefore the index 
number for silver which on April 1, 1897, was 59.52 shows silver 
had fallen 40.48 per cent. since January 1, 1891, the index num- 
ber for breadstuffs which will be seen to be 64.25 evidences an 
average fall in the price of breadstuffs taken in the aggregate and 
as compared to prices ruling January 1, 1891, of 35.75 per cent. 
and soon. Or, put in another way, the index numbers may be 
considered to represent the number of dollars that it would have 
required, at the various dates, to purchase the same quantity of 
goods as $100 on January 1, 1891. Thus, $64.25 on April rst 
last, would have purchased as great a bulk of breadstuffs as $100 
on January 1, 1891, while by reference to the last column in the 
appended table it will be seen that the general purchasing power 
of $79.42 on April 1st last was as great as the purchasing power 
of $100 six years and three months before. In other words, if a 
man invested $100 in staple commodities on January 1, 1891, 
buying one dollar’s worth of each of a hundred staple commodi- 
ties, he could sell such products to-day for but $79.42. 

So we find that since January 1, 1891, prices have, in the 
aggregate, fallen by over 20 per cent.; that is, at an average 
rate of 314 percent. per year. And, as we said in discussing the 
fall in prices three months since, such a fall means that everyone 
handling the products of labor has suffered a loss, from depreci- 
ation, of 3% per cent. of the value of such goods every year, 
means that every one handling such goods has, on the average, 
had to earn 3% per cent. a year on his capital to make good the 
loss from depreciation of his stock ; means that every merchant 
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has, on the average, had to earn 3% per cent. on his capital, over 
and above expenses, before earning anything for himself. In 
short, a tax has rested on production in the shape of a shrinkage 
of values of 3% per cent., not on the earnings of business, but on 





the capital invested in business. To this degree has incentive to 
production been taken away, and it is this that has caused indus- 
try to stagnate. Until we remove this tax, trade depression and 
industrial stagnation will remain with us. 


SUMMARY OF INDEX NUMBERS. 
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WOMAN'S WAYS. garden behind the building, from sheer happiness and lightuess 
satesesinnsinetes of heart. One day the master chanced to see her, and was so 
66 (\H, how many hearts are breaking! delighted with her graceful steps that he wrote the original 
Osh how many hearts are aching, polka tune, which he soon afterwards sent to a musical publisher 
For a loving touch and token, in Prague. ‘The success was instantaneous, but it was not until 
Prete oe? _— spoken ; the dance reached Paris, and became the rage, that its fame 
. T allt onmthn- diate aie oe spread all over Europe, and the poor schoolmaster Neruda’s 
Prove your friendship, lest they doubt it. simple melody was received everywhere with enthusiasm. It is 
Go at once ; be quick about it.” ; true that at first the new dance met with violent opposition in 
—JSosephine Pollard. certain quarters, and in Liittich was actually forbidden on pain of 
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The Jilustrated American tells of an unfortunate experience 
of Mrs. Bancroft, the wife of the historian, when attending an 
afternoon musical in London. On the way she was attracted by 
a display of shawls, in a Regent street window, and, stopping the 
cab, went into the shop and bought one, throwing it over her 
shoulders to wear to the social gathering. The astonished guests 
at the musical were edified by the sight of Mrs. Bancroft floating 
through the drawing-rooms with a placard on her back bearing 
the words: ‘‘ Very cheap.”’ 

“4 

There have been frequent discussions as to the origin of the 
polka, and at the present time most people are under the impres- 
Sion that the dance is of Polish extraction ; but this is not the case. 

he true story of its being, which has just been received, is very 
Pretty. In the beginning of the forties there lived in Elbe- 


kosteletz, in Bohemia, a very beautiful little peasant girl of 
17 years of age, who used to attend the village school on Sun- 
days, and when the instruction was over was wont to dance in the 








fine ; but, like cycling, the polka grew steadily in favor in spite 
of this fact, and may be said to continue a popular dance, if 
newer ones have usurped the dominant position it once held. 

*K LK 


This story is accredited to Lady Macdonald, wife of the late 
Premier of Canada. One day a lady of high position met her at 
dinner and was surprised to see that she took no wine, and at 
length asked: ‘‘ Did you not set out wine when you entertained 
the Marquis of Lorne?’’ ‘‘ Never!’’ was the prompt reply. 
‘* But did you feel that you must apologize?’’ ‘‘ Certainly not. 
Wine is not a natural beverage, and so should rather come in 
than go out with apology.’’ This answer and that example led 
the other lady to become an ae a also. 

Bye 

It is an old and a wise saying that ‘‘ seeing is believing,’’ yet 
everybody knows that very often what we see, and therefore 
believe, proves to be not really true at all. As we grow older, 
finding that our eyes have so frequently deceived us, we are often 
not satisfied with the evidence they give us until we have verified 
it by touch, or smell, or hearing, or taste, or by looking at some 
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doubtful thing from different points of view, or under a different 
lighting. 

We are not willing to believe that a conjuror actually draws 
rabbits from a man’s ear, or coins from the tip of his nose just 
because our eyes tell us such tales. Sometimes our deceptions 
are so lasting that things must be made wrong in order to look 
right, which seems rather contradictory. If we look at the letter 
S or the figure 8 as carefully as we can, the upper and lower halves 
seem to be almost exactly the same size. If we turn them upside 
down, thus, S, 8, the difference in the size of the loop is quite 
astonishing, and we wonder how we could have been so mistaken; 
yet perhaps the truth is that the loops are neither so different nor 
so much alike as they seem to be, as we see when we look at them 
turned upon their sides, thus, m, . 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


N the street of By-and-By 
| Stands the hostelry of Never. 
Dream from deed he must dissever 
Who his fortune here would try. 


There’s a pathos in the cry 
As of impotent endeavor ; 

In the street of By and By 
Stands the hostelry of Never. 


Grave or gamesome, low or high, 
Dull or dainty, cross or clever, 
You must lose your chance forever 

If you let it forth to fly 

In the street of By-and-By. 


W. E. Henley. 


Bk 


If your baby is cross do not punish him. Do not say, 
‘‘Baby is so crossI do not know what to do with him,’’ but 
simply say to yourself, ‘‘I must find out the cause; this is my 
own particular problem to solve.’’ Work until you have solved 
your problem, be ita long ora short time. Rest assured that if your 
child is cross there must be a reason why. Crossness, irritability 
or peevishness is almost always caused by small things, often- 
times so small that they are overlooked because of their seeming 
insignificance. 

Parents are too prone to treat the baby as a family plaything. 
How often is the fond mother so proud of it that she must waken 
it from sleep to show admiring friends its heavenly eyes. She 
has no idea that the child’s divinely-given rights have been thus 
invaded. She does not realize that thus is begun a disturbance 
of the nervous system. ‘This disturbance is perpetuated and 
increased by the anxiety of every one to see the little one begin 
to notice, and to manifest its interest in the external world. So, 
instead of being allowed to awaken naturally to a knowledge of 
things external to itself, it is constantly stimulated to such knowl- 
edge. It is dandled, tossed, tickled, and the distortion of feat- 
ures which follows this excitement of the nervous system is 
hailed as a smile, and the fact is announced with pride, ‘‘ Baby 
laughed to-day.’’ 

2k 

A little girl in a Pennsylvanian town, in saying her prayers the 
other night, was told to pray for her father and mother, who 
were both very ill, and for one of the servants, who had lost 
her husband. She faithfully did as she was told, and then, im- 
pressed with the dreary condition of things, added on her own 
account: ‘‘ And now, oh God, take good care of Yourself, for 
if anything should happen to You we should all go to pieces. 
Amen.”’ 

7k 

Every child should be watched in order that it may be 
learned if one eye is weaker than the other, and if such a thing 
is found, that eye should be given early attention in order to 
avoid its turning or protrusion or deformity in any way. No 
child should be allowed to use its eyes, whether strong or weak, 
uninterruptedly for any long period, either in reading or studying, 
in painting, in music, or in sewing; the occupation or amusement 
should be so varied that the muscles which bring the eye into 
short range shall rest, and those required for long vision put to 
use. Where there is any evident ‘granulation of the lids, or 
weakness of sight, or suspected defect or trouble of any sort, 
the oculist should always be consulted without loss of time, and 
no parental vanity should be allowed to hinder the wearing of 
any glasses the oculist may prescribe. 
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WAR OR PEACE? 


T= years ago I reviewed in ‘‘ Slav and Moslem’’ the ante- 
cedents of the Eastern Question which arose in the tenth 
century when Oleg and his companions floated down the Dneiper 
“and suspended their shields on the walls of Constantinople, and 
which took definite and obnoxious form in 1453 with the estab- 
lishment of the Osmanlis Turk on the Bosphorus. I denounced 
in no measured terms the criminal war waged against Russia in 
1853 and the iniquitous Treaty of Berlin substituted for that of 
San Stefano, which latter if it had been allowed to stand would 
have spared us the re-opening of this miserable Eastern Question 
for a long time, for all time probably. The alleged government 
known as the Porte would have gradually fallen into innocuous 
desuetude, and the bankrupt institution known as the Ottoman 
Empire would have passed quietly into the hands of a receiver— 
Russia or her nominee. 

In formulating (in 1894) my conviction of the proximity of 
that ‘‘inevitable day when the Eastern Question would burst 
upon us again like a thunder clap and that before another decade 
was over we might see the treaty of Berlin, like that of Paris,” 
blotted out in the smoke and gore of battlefields, I indicated the 
three points that would probably furnish the sparks of a great 
conflagration—Armenia, Crete and Macedonia. After two costly 
and bloody campaigns, Russia deeded independence to the whole 
of Bulgaria, and placed efficacious checks on Turkish misrule in 
Asia and the Islands. But Lord Beaconsfield stepped in, and by 
the treaty of Berlin mutilated Bulgaria, restoring Macedonia and 
Eastern Roumelia to Turkey ; while with much grandeloquent 
self-gratulation, the guarantees and checks provided by the 
treaty of San Stefano were swept away. Since 1879 there have 
been frequent cries of distress from Armenia and the Greek 
insulars on whom the Turkish yoke weighed the heavier that it 
was now borne by them alone. 

The Powers ‘‘ carefully considered ’’ the situation from time 
to time, and, in 1889, they demanded from the Sultan that Crete 
have a Christian governor and a mixed council, according to the 
treaty of Berlin. The Porte responded by sending another Mos- 
lem governor with a well-established reputation for religious 
fanaticism ; while in Armenia outrages like those perpetrated by 
Moussa Bey were committed with impunity. Even the worm 
will turn at last—and though we cannot justify the insurrectionary 
excesses committed by either Cretans or Armenians, it were un- 
just to deny that the extenuating circumstances are many, and he 
who would cast the first stone must needs be more or less than a“ 
man. Cretansand Armenians have found vigorous denouncers and 
warm sympathizers who are both right according to their point of 
view. Inthe enthusiasm with which Greeks on all sides have taken 
up arms on behalf of their kinsmen there is something breezy and 
refreshing that recalls the halcyon days of the Middle Ages, when 
Europe having heard of the oppression of fellow Christians and 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, a million blades leapt from their scab- 
bards, and men, women and children, without distinction of 
nationality, poured into the enemy’s country as blindly as sheep 
tothe slaughter. Then, as indeed in all seasons of ferment and 
revolution, men actuated by the most diverse motives may be 
found on the same side. More especially is this true in the com- 
plexities of modern conditions, when we must count, not with 
the greed and self-seeking of individuals only, but with bankers, 
bondholders, governments and conflicting political parties. 

The situation to-day is the direct outcome of the Crimean War 
and the Berlin Congress. ‘The acts of nations, as well as those of 
individuals, are like quivers that have left the bow and can never 
be recalled. The past cannot be undone, though the whole Eng- 
glish press confound itself in Peccavis as it has been doing since 
a year. In vain that they now repeat, ‘‘ Please, Russia, please 
take Constantinople.’’ (Contemporary Review, February, 1897.) 
Fortnightly (February, 1897 )—in vain that they now acknowledge 
to satiety that ‘‘the present situation is the outcome of hostility to 
Russia.’’ Russia is wary and bides her time, the time when she 
may dictate without let or hindrance the status of South-eastern 
Europe. As to Armenia and Crete, the days of compromise are 
over. There can only be one of two solutions—segregation from 
the Turk, or extermination by the Turk. Can this be accomplished 
without the much-deprecated European war? It is doubtful— 
unless, indeed, Russia can succeed in galvanizing the Sick Man 
and postponing thecrash until, with Tartar millions in high mili- 
tary training, a network of railroads for rapid mobilizing, a navy 
second to none, and her own immense resources in full develop- 
ment, she shall have become a power so stupendous that none 
will care to say her nay. J. NAPIER BRODHEAD. 





Aiken, S. C., April 9, 1897. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By Richard G. Moulton. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $2.00 


Many years ago a youth, not long out of school, found himself 
suddenly possessed of an entirely new and unexpected interest in 
the Bible, which up to then had been little more than a weari- 
some task-book. ‘This new interest, which is a strictly secular 
interest, and has continually increased, grew out of a chance 
hearing of a lesson read in church, but read in so unchurchly a 
manner that it sounded as fresh and engaging as important news 
in an evening paper. If mere art in reading has this power, as 
it undoubtedly has, how much more do we lovers of the best 
literature for its own sake owe to those scholars who are rescuing 
the Hebrew writings from their peril in being ‘* smothered in 
reverence.’’ In one of Poe’s strange stories everyone is baffled 
in searching for a lost article which eludes them, because it is 
‘‘hidden’’ in the most conspicuous position in the room, where 
no one thinks of looking. This explains the extraordinary pop- 
ular ignorance of the book we are all supposed to have read, more 
or less intelligently, and it scarcely lies in the mouth of Protest- 
ants to reproach the Catholic church with keeping the Bible from 
the people. In so far as it may be just to charge familiarity with 
having bred a virtua] contempt for the unparalleled treasury of 
literature which not one in ten thousand of its owners has really 
read, the responsibility rests upon the well-meaning people who 
have forced it upon immature minds asa fetich. It takes little 
short of a miracle to undo the early impression received by force 
from without, no matter how sound or unsound, fair or false. 
The absurd conception of education as a stuffing process instead 
of an educing, has probably done more to thwart human advance- 
ment than sheer ignorance ever did, for it, at least, leaves room 
for growth. In no direction has this harmful blundering done 
more mischief than in violently invading the republic of letters 
with intent to make it a stronghold of despotism, none the less a 
wrong because beneficent in theory. ‘Theologians and ecclesi- 
archs flatter their professional consciences that they have been 
popularizing the Bible as the repository of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, an amiable delusion on their 
part, as a mere glance at the array of competitive churches and 
sects shows that what they have actually ministered to the people 
has been, not the Bible so much as bits of the Bible, and hardly 
ever more than bits of the Bible. Our grandmothers regaled their 
gentle minds on ‘‘ Beauties of Shakespeare,’’ elegant extracts, 
and that sort .of literary sweetmeat. Very nice in its way, no 
doubt, and perhaps as much as a good many of their fiction-mad 
grandchildren have the capacity to digest, but we recall that the 
Rev. Dr. Dodd, the popular divine who whittled Shakespeare 
down into those ‘‘ beauties’’ about a hundred years ago, ended 
his life on the gallows, and it would be well if some of our rash 
editorial mutilators would ponder his fate in time. 

Professor Moulton is too well-known and esteemed to need 
introduction now, but it may interest many to know that, as one 
of the sons of the then President of the Methodist Conference of 
England he was, if not the first, one of the first to avail himself 
of the abolition of the University tests in 1868, which till then 
had excluded all but members of the National Church. He has 
won many honors since then in authorship and university work, 
and has for several years been Professor of Literature in Chicago. 
He is not a detacher of separate bricks, but a builder who gathers 
and assorts scattered materials to the making of a unified struc- 
ture. His office in this book is that of a scholar in literature, in 
the widest sense, who takes the patchwork of the authorized 
version, as much harmed as helped by the revised version, and 
rearranges the literary form of the books, always with strict 
fidelity to the original, availing himself of all that recent critical 
study has established, yet without attaching other than literary 
importance to its contributions.’ If he has succeeded in placing 
the Bible upon as high and sure a pedestal as a literary text- 
book and a literature of universal interest as it has occupied as a 
religious oracle, then he has done a work hardly less monumental 
and far-reaching than that of the first translators. That he has 
touched the pinnacle of this success it would be distasteful to so 
eminently sensible an author to claim, but the testimony of scholars 
and lay readers of all the creeds rightly credits him with having 
made a splendid contribution to Biblical learning and to popular 
literature in its highest reaches. ‘‘The agnostic will not deny 
(says the preface) that if every particle of authority and super- 
natural character be taken from the Bible, it will remain one of 
the world’s great literatures, second to none. And the most 
polemic of all investigators must admit that appreciation is the 





end, and polemics only the means.’’ ‘This is the keynote of 
Professor Moulton’s work. He has his differences with the 
‘higher criticism ’’ here and there, and it is tempting to follow 
his lucid criticisms of the critics when, without sufficient evi- 
dence, they pronounce upon the literary value of this portion or 
that portion of a whole. But we pass on to his claim for a place 
in liberal education for the Bible treated as literature: 

“Tt has come to be generally recognized that the classics of Greece 
and Rome stand to us in the position of an ancestral literature, the inspira- 
tion of our great masters, and bond of common associationss between our 
poets and their readers. But does not such a position belong equally to 
the literature of the Bible? If our intellect and imagination have been 
formed by the Greeks, have we not in similar fashion drawn our moral and 
emotional training from Hebrew thought? Whence then the neglect of the 
Bible in our higher schools and colleges? It is one of the curiosities of our 
civilization that we are content to go for our liberal education to literatures 
which, morally, are at an opposite pole from ourselves ; literatures in which 
the most exalted tone is often an apotheosis of the sensuous, which degrade 
divinity, not only to the human level but to the lowest level of humanity. Our 
hardest social problem being temperance, we study in Greek the glorifica- 
tion of intoxication ; while in mature life we are occupied in tracing law to the 
remotest corner of the universe, we go at school for literary impulse to the 
poetry that dramatizes the burden of hopeless fate. Our highest politics 
aim at conserving the arts of peace, our first lessons are in an Iliad that 
cannot be appreciated without a bloodthirsty joy in killing. We seek to 
form a character in which delicacy and reserve shall be supreme, and at 
the same time are training our taste in literatures which, if published as 
English books, would be seized by the police. I recall these paradoxes, not 
to make objection, but to suggest the reasonableness of the claim that the 
one side of our liberal education should have another side to balance it. 
Prudish fears may be unwise, but there is no need to put an embargo on 
decency. Itis surely good that our youth, during the formation period, 
should have displayed to them, in a literary dress as brilliant as that of 
Greek literature, in lyrics which Pindar cannot surpass, in rhetoric as forci- 
ble as that of Demosthenes, or contemplative prose not inferior to Plato’s, 
a people dgminated by an utter passion for righteousness, a people whom 
ideas of purty, of infinite good, of uviversal order, of faith in the irresisti- 
ble downfall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion as fervid and 
speech as musical as when Sappho sang of love or A¢schylus thundered 
his deep notes of destiny.” 


These literary qualities are illustrated throughout the volume 
in Prof. Moulton’s arrangement of the passages selected, the 
range of which will be gathered from the sketch of contents 
below. These extracts are printed according to their nature, 
most of them in verse lines, nicely graded, subtitled, and inter- 
polations or asides are in italics. If the book consisted of 
extracts only, or with brief notes, it might have great value but 
would fail to interest, whereas it is Prof. Moulton’s scholarly, 
elaborate, but most lucid and attractive talks upon the biblical 
book under treatment which is the fascination of the work. The 
word is not too strong for the interested reader, who under the 
author’s spell finds himself becoming a student. The volume 
opens with an admirable analysis of the book of Job, which gains 
new poetic and philosophic interest under this exposition. The 
following sections are devoted to Literary Classification of the 
Scriptures, their Lyric Poetry, Biblical History and Epic, Biblical 
Philosophy, or Wisdom Literature, the literature of Prophecy, 
and the literature of Rhetoric. As appendices the book gives a 
literary index to the Bible, which counts as an analytical contents 
table of unique value. Tables of literary forms, and two other 
sections, with a general index, complete the work. We could 
not envy the peruser of this suggestive, informing, and in the 
best sense recreative book who could lay it down without feeling 
a delight akin to that of 

Some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims within his ken. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN: By F. Frankfort Moore. Chicago. 
H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 


Half adozen short stories about Nell Gwyn, Kitty Cline, 
Peggy Woffington, Garrick, Macklin, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and a crowd of celebrities of theirtime. The author has a flip- 
pant style, with a goodly show of the racy talk indulged in by 
the fine as well as the coarse folk ; and his short lines of dialogue 
look catchy to the eye. Moreover, they fill the pages quickly, 
for the margins have a greater area than the printed portion, in 
which there is much comfort. Stage-struck readers will enjoy 
this second-hand attempt to reproduce the green-room life of last 
century, though abler pens than Mr. Moore’s have done it better. 
The straining after smartness is rather wearying. Among the 
obsolete oaths with which the pages are sprinkled is ‘‘ Snails !’’ 
This does not invoke our leisurely paraders of the garden. It is 
one of the curious corruptions of sacred things originally sworn 
by in solemn religious spirit, and means ‘‘ God’s nails,’’ meaning 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Filters WATER experts say 
that mud isn’t the worst 
thing we get from Schuylkill water. 
But it shows the worst and you want 
to strain it out. Doing so with a 
right filter cleanses the water from 
most of the other lurking dangers. 
A right filter is a simple one—easily 
cleaned. As to that, sifted coal ashes 
will act as a filter if you can manage 
the ashes. 
Here are simple and good filters— 


Of stone; hold 18 quarts, $2.75. 
Gate City Filters, stone— 
7 qt., $2.75. 8 qt., $3.50. 11 qt. $4 
16 qt., $5.25. 24 qt., $6. 
Jewett Kitchen Filters, $4, $5, $6 
and $7.25. 


Jewett Filters with cooler, $5 to $12. 

Of course, absolutely pure water 
comes by distillation. The Jewell 
Still at $6 is the first perfect con- 
trivance that has been sold at an 
every-day price. 


Basement. 


Porch BAMBOO " json 
Screens— made from 
Screens the outer split of the 
reeds that do not quickly discolor 
and mildew. All are 8 teet long; 
various widths from 4 to 12 feet, 48c 
to $1.44—complete with pulleys and 
rope. 
By Park avenue entrance, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Why You Should Have It. 





Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 


of Bimetallism, v & v vt 
By WHARTON BARKER. 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever written on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

It shows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal, 

Oaly when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthis and much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid toany address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - <= §$ .50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - = 1.00 
A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition-—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
a copy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
from the press. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 
119 South Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American. 
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the nails used in the Crucifixion, more commonly referred to in 
harmless swearing as ‘‘’Od’s boddikins,’’ or bodkins. Also 
‘“zounds,’’ God’s wounds. 


AsouTt CATHERINE DE MEpIcI. By H.de Balzac. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


This is the latest volume of Dents’ exquisite series of the 
Comédie Humaine, edited by George Saintsbury. It is Balzac’s 
most ambitious attempt at the historical novel, and so far from 
succeeding, as he tried to succeed, in beating Dumas and Scott on 
their own ground, Mr. Saintsbury admits the thing is a failure. 
But a Balzac failure cannot be without conspicuous merits, and 
if the three sections into which this book falls are considered 
independently they prove remarkably interesting. It does not 
profess to be the history of Catharine, but a clever and richly 
informed rigmarole about her and her times, in which we find 
Balzac alternately picturing and philosophizing upon the politics, 
the morals, the superstitions and social oddities of the sixteenth 
century. There are too many characters to make a compact 
story that can hold the attention right through, but there is 
plenty of life and a surfeit of miscellaneous matter to sustain a 
broken interest. ‘The translation, by Clara Bell, is excellent, 
and so are the etchings. 


DusT IN THE BALANCE. By George Knight. New York: 


R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


‘‘* Pah!’ said Sir Folly.’’ .‘‘‘ Pah!’ said the Novelist, 
flinging down his pen in disgust.’’ ‘‘‘H’’m/’ remarked Ellie, 
wisely.’’ And Pah! Pah! and the wiser H’m! echoes the 
dipper into the book whose pages sparkle with these brilliants. 
Nineteen somethings, scarcely stories, literary spasms, culled 
from the random column of some provincial English newspaper 
apparently, in which they must have dazzled the village hobbe- 
dehoys and milkmaids as the product of local genius. We owe 
it to the author to supplement the foregoing exclamations with 
the equally eloquent ‘‘ pfui’’ and ‘‘ bah,’’ which we cull from 
other pages. These nineteen revelations of sublime self-confi- 
dence are entitled—with rare modesty and insight—‘‘ Dust in 
the Balance.’’ It only remains for us to endorse the author’s 
valuation of his papers, and beg him to withhold the ‘‘ balance ’’ 
until called for. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


STATE RAILROAD CONTROL, with a History of Its Development in Iowa. 
By Frank H. Dixon. pp. 250. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 


Co. $1.75. 


AN EssAy ON THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Charles B. Spahr. pp. 184. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


A Book oF ELIZABETHAN Lyrics. Selected and edited by Prof. Felix 
E. Schelling. pp. 327. Boston: Ginn &Co. $1.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FICTION. By William 
Edward Simonds, Ph.D. pp. 240. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 


STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA, ITs HISTORY AND PRESENT 
CONDITION. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D. pp. 123. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 75c.; cloth, $1. 


: Lir—E OF NELSON, THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF 
GREAT Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L,, LL.D. In two 
volumes. pp. 454-427. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $8. 


RACE TRAITS AND TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, F.S.S. pp. 329. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., published for American Economic Association. $1.25 ; cloth. $2. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET, OF MASHONALAND. By Olive Schreiner. pp. 


133. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


AMERICAN LANDs AND LETTERS, The Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. 
By Donald G. Mitchell. pp. 402. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. By Prof. 
George Saintsbury, M.A. pp. 429. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. 
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THE BEST FOR PRACTICALUsE, 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation, 
It iseasy to trace the growth of a word, 
It is easy to learn what a word means, 


The New York Tribune Says :— 
The latest edition comes from the press with a ¢ 
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torial and typographical supervision. * * * The 
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ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The biography of Prof. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, will be welcome reading to the world-wide admirers of the 
most remarkable and influential scholar of the half century. He 
was the broadest of theologians, if he could be regarded as one at 
all, and the most liberal of politicians. In this connection it is 
yery interesting to note how singularly his estimate of Gladstone 
resembles the famous utterance of Macaulay, written sixty 
years ago. Jowett’s seems to have been penned in 1867, when 
Gladstone lost Oxford. 

‘‘IT do not at present intend to vote for Gladstone, because 
not agreeing with him either about university reform, or Church, 
or State. Also, I feel a strong dislike to that over-conscien- 
tiousness of his, which, instead of walking in the great highway 
of political truth and honesty, is always winding round to his 
own interest, and coming out at odd places where nobody expects 
him. Were it not for this I think him a noble fellow ; at present 
he is too good to be trusted. 

“T always thought his election for Oxford would end like 
Peel’s. He will go through one more ‘conscientious’ betrayal 
of his friends, one more ‘conscientious’ resignation of office. 
What a pity it is that the most religious and in many ways high- 
principled man in the House of Commons should have got him- 
self with all mankind the character of being the least straight- 
forward !”’ 


KL 


Jowett came to have a high opinion ‘‘of the exultation of 
the Jew (Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield), who has revenged all his 
personal wrongs, triumphed over the virtue of Gladstone, made 
himself an historical name, and really done a great service (not 
taking into account the means.) He has got his pound of flesh 
out of these Tory magnates, who have scoffed at him. People 
have often said that he would be the leader of the Radicals, but 
they never guessed that he would accomplish it by making the 
Tories Radicals. * * * 

“He is quite the man of the world—very agreeable, and 
appears to me to have given up his old arts of flattery. He 
regretted the new translation of the Scriptures, which could have 
no authority and would disturb many consecrated phrases, and 
thought very highly of Rénan’s ‘ Evangiles,’ and praised his 
book on ‘Solomon’s Song.’ He wished for a new book on 
‘Ecclesiastes.’ He told H. Cooper that he first turned his 
thoughts to politics when in quarantine at Malta for forty-two 
(ays. The Consul had sent him two Galignanis to read, and 
from that time he began to understand politics. He liked ‘ Tan- 
cred’ the best of his works, and he always turned to it when he 
wished to refresh his knowledge of the East. He delighted in 
Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ and had read it seventeen 
times,” 


LK 


Col. Higginson, touched perhaps with a whiff of jealousy, 
finds consolation in recalling books once as good as gold mines to 
their writers, but now utterly forgotten and despised. He recalls 
that once on a time Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., received the largest 
salary ever paid to any American writer. ‘Then one J. H. Rob- 
ison spent a lifetime trying to attain Cobb’s popularity. Ingra- 
ham’s ‘‘ Prince of the House of David’’ was enjoyed by almost 
the same sort of constituency as that which now delights in 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ Mayne Reid was vastly popular. J. W. 
Buel was once a popular writer ; his ‘‘ Beautiful Story ’’ reached 
asale of nearly 300,000 copies in two years. ‘There is something 
ctrlous in the way books go out of fashion. The vitality and 
spirit which commend them to one generation disappear when 
another tries to read them. The ‘‘time-spirit,’’ which is 
tésponsible for the multiplication of books at so rapid a rate, is 
telentless in sweeping aside its own creations. 


* 


_, In the exchange of criticisms between English and American 
Usitors, both sides feel a little nettled at comparisons that do not 
fit, but even flattery can go as wide of the mark. Hilaire Belloc 
s despite his French name, one of the young Englishmen sent 
here as a University Extension lecturer. This extract, from an 
ltterview, exhibits as fine a specimen of sheer snobbishness in 

teference to the ‘‘ lowest class’’ as anything in Thackeray, 
the prince of snobs : 

“There are one or two features in American life which 
dothing but}a ridiculous prejudice could make a foreigner ignore. 
Aman like Rudyard Kipling or Charles Dickens, coming out of 








the lowest class of the middle English does not notice it, but I think 






all European gentlemen notice it, and that is a certain courtesy 
in the larger affairs of life which largely counterbalances lack of 


little courtesies from inferiors. 


For instance, generosity is a kind 


of large courtesy, and generosity is the most conspicuous feature 
which we notice in your public affairs.’’ 


It is so considerate of the Philadelphia Press to announce in 
largest capitals, that the Senate adjourns “‘to attend the funeral 
of the dead Senator Voorhees,’’ as otherwise its obtuse readers 
would have supposed they were going to bury him alive. 


The New York 7imes announces its discovery that the two 
longest words in English are disproportionableness and establish- 
mentarianism. The Mugwump oracle has always lagged a little 
behind the age ; if its literary oracles had ever read Shakespeare 
they would have remembered his ‘‘ honorificabilitudinity,’’ which 
has one letter more, and which, in our school days, we stretched 
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A Series of Admirable Phototype Reproductions of Thirteen Original Drawings. 


Tony Weller, the Old 'Un, 
from ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” 
Barnaby Rudge _ . . from ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 
Oliver Twist and Fagin . from ‘“ Oliver Twist.” 
Joe Gargery and Pip, 
from ‘* Great Expectations.”’ 
Mrs. Gargery on the Rampage, 
from ‘‘ Great Expectations.” 
Caleb Plummer and his Blind Daughter, 
from ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth.”’ 
Dick Swiveler and Quilp, 
from ‘'Old Curiosity Shop.’’ 





John Willet and Rudge, the Murderer, 
from ‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 
Clemency Newcome and Ben Britain, 
from “‘ Battle of Life.” 
Little Nell and her Grandfather, 
from “ Oid Curiosity Shop.” 
Sam Weller ..... from “‘ Pickwick Papers.” 
Dolly Varden, and Hugh of the Maypole Inn, 
from ‘“‘ Barnaby Rudge.’» 
Oliver Twist Claimed by Nancy and Bill Sykes, 
from ** Oliver Twist.’’ 


Each picture is carefully printed on the finest plate paper ; size, 19 x 23 inches, with 
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In this, his last work, Mr. Darley was at his best. 


Every sketch unmistakably 


denotes great facility and vigor of expression. In the elder Weller we find the typical 
English coachman, seated at ease solaced by his pipe and flagon of ale, the goal of his 
ambition and the height of physical comfort reached. 

Here we have Barnaby Rudge decked out in fantastic garb. Oliver Twist and Fagin, 
the latter happy over the finished results of his tutelage in thievery ; Joe Gargery and 
Pip, and Mrs. Gargery, from whose ever-aggressive activity then hen and chickens and 


dog scurry away. 


In Caleb Plummer and his blind daughter as well as in little Nell and her grand- 
father, the tender and pathetic side of Dickens’ work is reflected. Turning over the 
plates, many another old friend appears, with whom long ago before the hearth-fire 


delightful evenings were spent. 


Pleasant it is to renew such acquaintance, and happy are they who can do so in the 
company of so delightful a cicerone as Mr. Darley. 
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into thirty-seven letters thus, honorificabilitudinitarianitification. 


But chemistry furnishes several legitimate compound words of * 


snaky length, such as one of twenty-seven letters which we 
caught from an eminent scientist—literally the only thing remem- 
bered of his lecture—nitrodinitromonobrombeazene. 

NOTES AND QUERIES FOR 

THE YELLOWSTONE GEyYsERS. Charles Dudley Warner 
describes a few in a recent Harper - 

‘A lady said that the central portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region—that is, the Yellowstone Park—is the safety-valve 
of the United States. There are the vent-holes of its internal 
fires and explosive energies, and but for the relief they afford, 
the whole country might be shaken with earthquakes and be 
blown up in fragments. There is the smoking and vomiting 
chimney of the continent. There issue the steam, the hot water 
in fountains and rivers, the explosive gases, the dissolved and 
triturated minerals and earths, generated in the incandescent 
bowels of the earth. I heard a soldier say that if the Old Faithful 
geyser did not go off every sixty-five minutes, he should be 
alarmed, and should fear to stay in that neighborhood, for no one 
could tell where this suppressed force might not break out. The 
mountains look pretty solid around there, though some of them— 
like the Roaring Mountain, which is so full of steam-vents that 
it looks like a hill on fire—do not seem promising places to plant 
vineyards (if grapes would grow 7,500 feet above the sea); the 
great basins of Hell, the Devil, and other unpleasant names, 
upon which the steam whirls in clouds, driving over the red-hot 
ponds and boiling pot-holes, have usually a thin crust, upon 
which people walk with some courage; but there arises a gen- 
eral want of confidence in the stability of the whole region. It is 
not encouraging to feel the made crust hot under your feet, and 
to have to be careful not to step into holes of boiling water, and 
fissures of unknown depth which vomit steam, fat-frying kettles, 
boiling pots of paint and mud, and to have to run away from a 
caldron which suddenly sends into the air a great column of hot 
water. 

‘*’'These displays, however, are wholesome in comparison with 
what is called the mud-geyser, which is, I suppose, the most dis- 
gusting object in nature. This horrible thing is not in any of 
the geyser basins, but has a place to itself on the road between 
the Lake and the Yellowstone Cafion. On the side of a hill, at 
the bottom of a deep sloping pit, is a sort of cave, like the lair 
of a wild beast, which perpetually vomits a compound of mud, 
putty, nastiness. Over the mouth seems to be a concave rock, 
which prevents the creature from spouting his filth straight up 
like a geyser. Against this obstacle, with a thud, every moment 
the vile fluid is flung, as if the beast were in a rage, and growl- 
ing because he could not get out, and then through the orifice 
the mud is flung in spiteful spits and gushes of nastiness. And 
the most disgusting part of it is that this awful mixture cannot 
get out, and the creature has to swallow it again, and is perpetu- 
ally sick to nausea. It is the most fascinatingly loathsome thing 
in the world. I recalled the dragon and his cave in Wagner’s 
‘‘ Siegfried.’’ There, the reader remembers, is a dark cave, out of 
which issue volumes of steam and an animal noise. Presently a 
dragon protrudes his horrid scaly head and forepaws, and from 
his jaws come flame and steam. ‘The contrivance seems to have 
been suggested by this mud-geyser. In this geyser I have no 
doubt there is a dragon, but he can never get his head out. You 
can only hear him rage, and you can see the nastiness he vomits 
out.’’ 

TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES IN THE AUSTRALIAN BusH.—Wil- 
liam Edward Francis, a young man who has just returned to 
Geraldton, relates a recent terrible experience in the bush. He 
left Lake Way on the 11th of February for Cue with a man 
named Charles Freeman. After going sixteen miles they came 
to a well, but did not know that a dry stage of forty miles fol- 
lowed, and so merely filled their water bag and proceeded. The 
temperature was 120 degrees in the shade, and the water was 
gone by noon, when they were ten miles from the Well. After 
going five miles further Freeman gave up, and lay down. Francis 
tried to coax him to continue, but he would not rise. ‘‘ He 
asked me,’’ says Francis, ‘‘to go ahead for water. I started, 
and thought water was only a few milesaway. When I had got 
over four miles I also fell down, and remained there until I was 
picked up on the following Friday morning, sixty-eight hours 
altogether, and suffered horrible agony. On the second day after 
I fell down I stabbed my wrist with my knife, and had a drink 
of blood. I was discovered at daybreak by three prospectors. 


When found I was mad, and had all my clothing torn off me, 
The day after they took me to the well I began to shout out for 
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Charlie. 


four miles beyond where they found me. 


I told them he was my mate, and that I had left him 


They went back, and 


took me with them. We found his body where he had fallen, 
He had apparently been dead three days.”’ 
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Why not? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are 
ill, perhaps. If so, we affirm that oy, 
treatment has cured cases as bad as your 
own. We bring testimony of those who 
have been cured. They describe their 
diseases and testify that they are cured 
by the use of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment of Drs. Starkey and Palen, 
They are ready to reiterate and confirm 
these statements at any time, and we are 
permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without 
success. You know where to find the 
remedy, or to learn all about it. Why not 
look into it? 

To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and records of surprising cures 
in chronic cases. An investigation of 
this treatment, by leading you to tryit, 
may save your life. Home or Office 
Treatment. Consultation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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